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The King can do no political act (except conferring
titles of nobility) without the signature of a minister,
and all his most important acts must be considered
by the whole cabinet. Acting through his ministers,
however, his authority is unusually extensive, even for
a German sovereign; for he has the sole right of ini-
tiative in financial matters, and his power to take meas-
ures for the safety of the state in case of necessity
is not limited to the times when the chambers are not
in session. Nor does an ordinance issued under this
power need to be submitted to them for approval.1

The legislature, which still bears the old name of
Standeversammlung, or Assembly of Estates, consists
of a House of Lords, which has a composition similar
to that of the Tipper House in Bavaria, and a House
of Deputies, containing ninety-three members elected
for six years. Of these ninety-three, thirteen are
members of the landowning nobility chosen by their
peers, nine are high dignitaries of the Protestant and
Catholic churches, and one is the Chancellor of the
University, while the seven principal cities and the
sixty-three rural districts elect one deputy apiece by
manhood suffrage.2 This is the only lower house in

1  It is unnecessary to repeat that the crown has power to dissolve the
Assembly, and that all laws require its assent, as these rights exist in every
monarchical German State.   The same thing is true (except in the two
Mecklenburgs) of the necessity of a countersignature for all acts of the
crown, and of the right of the ministers to speak in the chambers.
Curiously enough, the Assembly of Wurtemberg, on account of its jeal-
ousy of the ministers, has refused to give them a general privilege of
addressing committees.

2  THhe election is direct and the ballot secret, the choice being made by
absolute majority and ballotage.   As usual in Germany, tSe age of voting
is twenty-five years.    The members are paid.